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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 



The Next International Geographical Congress. 
— By unanimous resolution of the delegates to the In- 
ternational Geographical Congress of 1889, the Paris 
Geographical Society was requested to choose the time 
and place for the next meeting. 

Societies throughout the world were invited to send in 
propositions. 

The Berne Society was among the first to respond, 
with an offer to take upon itself the charge of the Inter- 
national Congress for the year 1891. This offer has 
been accepted, and the Congress will therefore assemble 
at Berne in the first days of next August. 

The wisdom of the choice is not to be doubted, though 
it may be regretted, in view of historical associations, 
that the preference was not given to Genoa, and the 
year 1892. 

The Libration of the Earth. — A note by Dr. Su- 
pan, in Petermanns Mitteilungen, Bd. 36, v., calls attention 
to the fluctuations of the earth's axis. Variations in the lat- 
itude of places had frequently been noticed, but it was sup- 
posed, naturally enough, that these might be due to defec- 
tive instruments, or to errors of observation, and it was 
only at the end of the year 1 889 that systematic measure- 
ments, made at Berlin, Potsdam, Prague and Strassburg 
referred the variations to their true cause. Prof. Hel- 
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mert says, in No. 2963 of the Astronomische Nachrich- 
ten, that the latitudes of Berlin and Potsdam, which had 
shown no clearly appreciable change in the first six 
months, varied during the third quarter of the year, in- 
creasing at first, and afterwards diminishing, as much 
as from 5" to 6". The movement continued through 
the next quarter and reached its end in January, 1890. 
There is no room for doubt as to the results of the 
observations at Berlin, Potsdam and Prague, the dis- 
crepancy being less than the tenth part of a second. 

This question will be brought before the Commission 
for International Geodesy, which is to meet at Freiburg, 
Baden, in September of the present year. 

The Explorer's Difficulties. — M. Antoine d'Ab- 
badie, in laying before the Paris Geographical Society 
recently his work on the geography of Ethiopia (see 
Compte Rendu 1890, No. 11, p. 377), mentioned some 
of the obstacles in the way of the traveller, who wishes 
to bear true testimony. 

Part of his mapping of Ethiopia was made by rapid tri- 
angulation. In default of this method, the explorer, noting 
his rate of travel and the time occupied, tries to get his 
bearings by the compass, measuring its declination at each 
place (a thing seldom done), or accepting a supposed 
uniform declination for a whole region. Too often he finds 
himself obliged to bring the record of his march into agree- 
ment with his occasional observations of latitude or, 
more rarely, with those of longitude ; a matter which 
ought to receive more attention, since it is dangerous to 
rely upon the chronometer. 

It should never be forgotten that, while the indica- 
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tions of the compass have a certain value, all the pre- 
cautions of the observer will not protect it from local at- 
traction. 

The continual delays and the forced stops due to the 
failure of health, to wars between tribes, and even to 
local prejudices, are the stumbling-block of the traveller. 

At such times he tries to inform himself concerning 
the regions he may not hope to visit, and he gathers 
orally information that is either imperfect or, too often, 
contradictory. 

" This," says M. d'Abbadie, " is the subject of my book. 
Those who look through it will see that a little method 
may be introduced even into this geography by hear- 
say. For example, the distance from Gondar to Inarya 
was given to me by a native, intelligent enough to esti- 
mate each of the stages by comparing them with dis- 
tances, which we had both passed over. Men who de- 
scribe in this way are uncommon ; the great majority 
take for a unit of distance the day's march, which is a 
vague designation, even when it is denned as with, or 
without, pack-animals, and difficult to compute exactly 
in taking the mean of large areas, for the alternations of 
higher and lower ground hardly permit us to deduce 
from them the horizontal distances, so dear to the com- 
pilers of maps. Points of the compass are got at by ask- 
ing what country lies towards the rising, or the setting, 
sun. A Mussulman, obliged to know towards what part 
of the horizon he must bend when he prays, will gen- 
erally tell the name of the nearest region ; but not al- 
ways, for the Islamism of the Ethiopian is often weak 
enough, and I have passed whole months with Moham- 
medans without having once seen them pray." 
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It might be supposed that the direction of a river 
would be learned by the answer to the question : " When 
you crossed this stream, did it flow to the right, or to the 
left?" On the contrary, most Ethiopians replied that 
the water flowed toward the low ground. 

The character of the information varied with the 
class to which the native belonged ; the chiefs, who are 
the most intelligent, giving the clearest answers, though 
it was difficult to question them without exciting their 
suspicion, and it was dangerous to write down the country r 
as it was called, even in the presence of the ordinary na- 
tive travellers. It was necessary to keep in mind what- 
ever was said that seemed to be important, and to wait 
for an opportunity to put it down upon paper. Not much 
was to be got from traders, for they were afraid of show- 
ing the way to their competitors, and the best informa- 
tion seems to be that given by the young slaves, or by 
the messengers of the petty kings ; but it is not well to 
reward the one that gives it, for the money tempts him 
to invent his news in order to increase his gains. The 
most trustworthy stories are those that come spontane- 
ously ; and M. d'Abbadie's practice was to begin the 
conversation on subjects that interested the Ethiopian, 
and to bring in his geographical questions by the 
way. 

Mercator's Globes and Maps. — Dr. Van Raem- 
donck,* of St. Nicolas (Waas), in Belgium, has done 
much within the last twenty years, to renew the inter- 

* The labors of this scholar form the basis of a paper on Gerard Mercator : 
His Life and Works, by Mr. Elial F. Hall, in the Journal of this Society, Vol. 
X., pp. 163-196. 
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est in Mercator and his work, and to dissipate, for a 
time, the darkness, which inevitably settles, at last, upon 
every distinguished name.* 

With full acknowledgment of his indebtedness to Dr. 
Van Raemdonck Professor Fiorini, of the University of 
Bologna, has just brought out a pamphlet, Gerardo 
Mercatore e le sue Carte Geografiche, originally pub- 
lished in the Bollettino of the Italian Geographical 
Society, for January-April, 1890. 

Professor Fiorini has made a critical study of the 
Flemish geographer, as well as of the literature devoted 
to him, and appreciates his merit in these words : 

" He was thoroughly versed in historical geography, 
as appears in the Atlas and in the great Map of 1569. 
Some of the inscriptions in the latter are true mono- 
graphs of historical geography, such as the third and 
last part of the legend in which he explains what parts 
of the world were known to the ancients, in order that, 
as he says, the honor justly due may be rendered to 
the past ages ; and also the inscriptions, On Prester 
John, of Asia, and the first origin of the Tartars, That 
the Niger flows into the Nile, and On the Real Position 
of the Ganges and the Golden Chersonese. 

" He had a clear conception of political geography, 
and he neglects neither the natural history nor the 
ethnography of the various regions ; and he paid close 
attention to physical geography ; but it is in mathe- 
matical geography, above all, that he commands the 

*An eminent American geographer had, but a few years ago, this experience: 
He mentioned, in conversation with a foreign admiral, something that had been 
done by Mercator. " Done by Mercator?" said the admiral. "Do you mean to 
say there was a man called Mercator ? I have always thought that was only a 
name for the projection." 
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greatest admiration, a science that his labors advanced 
from a state of infancy to one of maturity." 

The globes manufactured by Mercator are, naturally, 
very much more rare than copies of his maps. The 
gores of two globes (of 1541 and 1551) were repro- 
duced in fac-simile in 1875 from the originals in the 
Royal Library of Brussels ; and Professor Fiorini gives 
in an Appendix, on p. 81, a list of the existing Mercator 
globes, all in pairs (terrestrial and celestial) : One pair 
in the Grand ducal Library at Weimar ; one in the Im- 
perial Library at Vienna ; one in the Astronomical 
Museum of the Paris Observatory ; One in the 
Library of the Cercle Archeologique at St. Nicolas 
(Waas) ; one in the Library of Nuremberg ; and one at 
Cremona, in the Library. 

To these Professor Fiorini adds, in an article published 
in the Bollettino of the Italian Geographical Society, for 
June, yet another pair, recently discovered in the 
Library of Urbania (formerly Castel Durante) in the 
Marches ; and one, also, in Austria. 

A pamphlet of 40 pages, / Due Rarissimi Globi di 
Mercatore, published by Mr. G. Buonanno, librarian of 
the Cremona Library, describes the globes mentioned 
by Professor Fiorini. 

They correspond, point by point, with one or two 
exceptions, with the details given by Dr. Van Raem- 
donck in his account of Mercator's globes. 

The supports and the horizons of the Cremona 
globes are the work of a later time, but the horizons are 
meant to imitate the originals. 

The globes are about 4 feet 3 inches in circum- 
ference ; the number of gores is twelve, and the in- 
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scriptions are in Latin and Flemish. The terrestrial 
globe bears the date of 1541*; the celestial that of 

Mr. Buonanno, who has held his position in the Cre- 
mona Library for only four years, has been unable to 
find in the records any mention of the globes but 
these few words in an inventory, made in 1872 : 
" Two wooden globes for the study of Geography." 
He found, however, on the lower surface of each globe, 
Roman numerals similar in shape to those inscribed on 
some of the shelves, which were formerly in the Jesuit 
College at Cremona, founded in the beginning of the 
17th century. He discovered that Cesare Speciano, 
Bishop of Cremona, and a man eminent for learning 
and culture, was sent to Germany as Nuncio in the 
year 1592 ; and there is nothing unreasonable in 
the conclusion that the Bishop acquired the globes 
in Germany, and brought them back with him to 
Cremona. 

Pilot Chart for September. — The U. S. Hydro- 
graphic Office reports in the Pilot Chart, issued Sept. 
1st, a marked decrease in the number of icebergs off the 
Grand Banks, the Gulf of St. Lawrence being practi- 
cally free of ice. 

Attention is called to the fact that September is one 
of the worst hurricane months, and that the season lasts 
well toward the end of October. 

The system of storm signals at Havana, during the 

* The inscription is in broken lines, from top to bottom : Edebat Gerardus 
Mercator Rupel mundanus cum privilegio Ces (sic) Maiestatis ad an sex Lovanij an 
1541- 
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hurricane season has been completed by the addition of 
the following night signals : 

A red light Signs of bad weather. 

A red light over a white light. .Decided indications of bad weather. 

(No night signal) The port is closed. 

A white light over a red light. .Indications of clearing weather. 
A white light Clearing weather. 

The signals are shown (day and night) both at the 
office of the Captain of the Port, and at the Morro 
Semaphore Station. 

The charts published in August, were: No. 1225, 
Laguna de Terminos, Western Entrance; No. 1226, 
Wide Opening, Exuma Sound; No. 1228, Laguna de 
Terminos, Puerto Real Entrance; and No. 549 b., Seto 
Uchi, or Inland Sea, Japan, sheet II, extensively cor- 
rected. 

The Mississippi. — Mr. Alex. D. Anderson has writ- 
ten a " Descriptive, Commercial and Statistical Review 
of the Mississippi and Its Forty-four Tributaries," 
which has been printed by order of the U. S. Senate. 
This pamphlet presents within the compass of forty 
pages, illustrated by three diagrams, a striking picture 
of the great river and its importance to the nation. 
The drainage system of the river extends from Canada 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the summit of the 
Rocky Mountains to that of the Alleghanies ; and 
from every part of this region, which embraces twenty- 
one States and the Indian Territory, the Mississippi can 
be reached by natural, or by artificial, waterways. These 
States furnished, according to the census of 1880, the 
following proportions of the products of the United 
States: Coal, 94 per cent,, Pig-iron, 81 per cent.. Corn 
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(maize), 89 per cent, Oats, 76 per cent, Wheat, 74 per 
cent, Hay, 60 per cent, Cotton, 68 per cent, Tobacco, 
66 per cent, Sugar, 98 per cent, Wool, 56 per cent, 
Forest Products, 57 per cent, Swine, 82 per cent, 
Horses, 74 per cent, Mules, jj percent, Cattle, 73 per 
cent. 

Their total product of grain was, in 1885, in bushels: 
Indian corn, 1,729,924,000; Oats, 514,100,000; Wheat, 
241,722,000; Barley, 22,916,000; Rye, 15,464,000; 
Buckwheat, 5,655,000. 

The alluvial lands of the Lower Mississippi, and its 
tributaries, subject to overflow by the rivers, cover an 
area of 41,193 square miles (26,363,520 acres). All 
but ten per cent, of these lands are susceptible of culti- 
vation, and very fertile, but not more than 2,000,000 
acres are cultivated, so great is the dread of the period- 
ical inundations. 

For protection against these, the Mississippi River 
Commission was appointed in 1879, "to take into con- 
sideration and mature such plan or plans as will cor- 
rect, permanently locate, and deepen the channel, and 
protect the banks of the Mississippi River; improve 
and give safety and ease to the navigation thereof ; pre- 
vent destructive floods ; promote and facilitate com- 
merce, trade, and the postal service." {Act, Sect. 4). 

The Mississippi is the natural outlet for the trade of 
the United States with Mexico, Central and South 
America, and the West Indies, countries which now 
take from the Union but fifteen per cent. ($64,090,000) 
of their foreign importations ; and even of this propor- 
tion, less than one-sixtieth in value is shipped from 
New Orleans. Mr. Anderson's conclusion is that, with 
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the completion of works now in progress, there will 
come a vast development of the commerce with the 
nations to the south of the United States, and that this 
commerce must have its centre in the city of New 
Orleans. 

The Olympic Mountains. — In December, 1889, the 
Seattle Press sent an exploring party to the mountain 
region lying between Puget Sound and the Pacific 
Ocean, and extending from the Strait of Juan de Fuca 
on the north to Lake Quinaiult on the south. The 
party returned early in the summer, and the notes of the 
explorers, with a number of portraits and views of 
scenery, and a large map of the Olympic Mountains, 
appeared in the Seattle Press, of July 16th. The map 
shows the country from 47 20' to 48 10', N. Lat, and 
from 123 to 123 40', W. Long. 

The Olympic Mountains are composed of several 
ranges, with a general direction from north-west to 
south-east, though the principal range, the Bailey, runs 
north and south ; its highest point, Mount Olympus, 
being said to rise 8,550 feet above the sea. The four 
rivers, Elwha, Quinaiult, Queets and Quillayute, flow, 
not from Mount Olympus, but from Mount Seattle, a 
peak 7,700 feet in height. 

The largest of the numerous valleys is the Quinaiult,. 
which begins at Alexander River, and extends along the 
Quinaiult River and Lake in a southwesterly direction 
to the ocean. Lake Quinaiult, which is six or seven 
miles long and two miles wide, is wrongly represented 
on the United States Land Office maps. Instead of 
lying nearly north and south, with its outlet on the west- 
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ern side, the lake has a direction almost east and west, 
and the outlet is near the middle of the southern side. 

All the country was well timbered, mostly with 
conifers. 

The explorers named two valleys, six rivers, and 
thirty-nine mountains, in honour of various distinguished 
citizens. More deserved remembrance, but the moun- 
tains gave out. 

U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the One 
Hundredth Meridian, Vol. i, 1889. — This volume 
closes the record of the work done under the direction 
of Capt. Geo. M. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., 
between the years 1869 and 1879. Captain Wheeler 
says, in a note added to his Letter of Transmittal : " This 
report, brought substantially to a close in June, 1879, 
was not presented for publication until 1887, from press 
of other duties and subsequent prolonged illness." 

It contains, besides the Letter of Transmittal, and the 
Introduction ; Five Chapters, treating, respectively, of 
the Areas Occupied, the Itinerary of the Colorado Grand 
Cafion, the Population, Industries, etc., the Indians, 
and the Land Classification ; and Eight Appendices : 
a — List of Latitudes and Longitudes ; b — Description 
of Atlas Sheet Maps ; c — Formulated Methods, etc. ; 
d — Notes on Survey and Disposal of Public Domain ; 
e — Considerations upon National Government Surveys ; 
f — Memoir upon Voyages, Discoveries, etc., to and at 
the West Coast of North America and the Interior of 
the United States west of the Mississippi, from 1500 to 
1880; g — Synoptical Table of Contents of Quarto Vol- 
umes, etc. ; h — Origin, Organization, etc., of Surveys 
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west of the One Hundredth Meridian. There are thirty- 
eight full-page Plates and three large Maps, and two 
Indices, one of subjects, the other of persons. 

The portion of the United States territory west of 
the One Hundredth Meridian (excluding Alaska) covers 
1,443,360 square miles. Of this area, the surveys ac- 
complished under Captain Wheeler embraced 359,065 
square miles, distributed as follows : In New Mexico, 
80,052; in California, 64,906; in Nevada, 62,181; in 
Arizona, 61,876 ; in Utah, 38,969; in Colorado, 33,041; 
in Idaho, 8,877; m Oregon, 8,842 ; in Wyoming, 231 ; 
and in Texas, 1 50 square miles. 

With regard to the cost of these Surveys, Captain 
Wheeler says, on p. 763 : 

" The cost for field and office work, including all ex- 
penses from the supply branches of the Army, with each 
and every expenditure chargeable to the work, was 
$691,444.45. This sum has been reached after the 
most careful personal examination and much labor, and 
is an abstract from the actual vouchers of expenditure 
in all cases except the Quartermaster's Department, and 
is complete and final, notwithstanding any and all state- 
ments to the contrary from other sources." 

The report, now finished, consists of seven volumes 
and a Supplement, one topographic and one geologic 
Atlas. 

Longmans School Geography for North America. 
By George G. C his holm, M. A., B. Sc, and C. H. 
Leete, B. A. New York, 18 go. 

Mr. Chisholm says, in his preface to the English 
edition of his book, that " while he has sought to ex- 
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elude from the text-book almost all details which the 
pupils cannot be expected to keep permanently in mind, 
and can hardly attempt to keep in mind without doing 
injury in some way to their mental training, he has kept 
constantly before him the necessity for taking care that 
what the text-book does contain should be really found- 
ational — should consist of what is most effective as 
discipline, most important to know." This excellent 
plan commended itself to Mr. Leete, who wrote for the 
present edition the portions on America in general, 
North America, and the United States. 

The work has been well done. Accuracy of state- 
ment has been kept in view, facts are presented with 
conciseness and in interesting language, and no impor- 
tant subject has been overlooked. The illustrations are 
well selected, but the printing is not always up to the 
mark. 

As it stands, the work is without a rival among 
School Geographies in America. 

The authors have purposely omitted maps, and for 
these the pupil is sent to his atlas. 

Report of the Royal Commission on the Mineral Re- 
sources of Ontario, and Measures for their Development. 
Printed by Order of the Legislative Assembly. 

Toronto, 1890. 

The Royal Commission on the Mineral Resources of 
Ontario, was appointed in May, 1888, and has done its 
work with commendable promptitude. The Province 
is more than twice as large as the State of New York. 
It has no beds of coal, but it contains deposits, some of 
them immensely rich, of nearly every other mineral, 
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iron, gold, silver, copper, lead, nickel, plumbago, arsenic, 
mica, zinc, granite, marble, freestone, etc. These re- 
sources, though by no means neglected, have yet to be 
developed ; and this development must come, as the 
Commissioners think, by closer and freer commercial 
relations with the United States. 

Already, more than half of the capital invested in 
the mines and mineral properties of the Province is 
held by Americans. 

The shortest route of travel and traffic between the 
Eastern and the North-western States of the Union 
lies across the Province, but the checks imposed upon 
commerce have so far almost neutralized the advan- 
tages of this position. This idea recurs again and 
again in the Report of the Commission, and the meas- 
ures for the development of the Province of Ontario 
are found to be, practically, but one, the removal or 
the modification of the restrictions to which trade is 
subjected by the U. S. Tariff regulations. 

Statistical information abounds in the Report. Be- 
sides a detailed account of the geology of Ontario, 
there are tables of export and production, with rules for 
the determination of minerals, notes on charcoal and 
charcoal iron, and a summary of the mining laws of 
various countries, and the provisions for technical edu- 
cation. A glossary of geological and mining terms is 
added, and there is a good Index. 

Geographical Education at Oxford. — Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder, M. A., Reader in Geography at Oxford, re- 
ports, in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety for July, the progress made during the year. 
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Forty-two lectures were delivered — twenty-one on the 
Historical, twenty-one on the Physical, Aspects of Geo- 
graphy. In the Historical course the regions dealt with 
were Europe, The Mediterranean, Western Asia, India, 
and North America. Five lectures dealing with the 
British Isles attracted an audience of 50 members of 
the University ; but the average attendance was 20. 
There were also two or three lady-students, and a vary- 
ing number of residents of Oxford. 

The twenty-one lectures devoted to Physical Geo- 
graphy were regularly attended by four members of the 
University, and one or two lady-students. Mr. Mac- 
kinder had expected the extinction of this class, and is 
led to hope that it will live and grow. 

Lectures were also delivered in other towns to large 
audiences, including several hundred teachers ; and also 
at Rugby and University College Schools. 

A Sunken City near Rovigno. — Dr. Vincenz Hilber 
sends to the Mittheilungen of the Vienna Geographical 
Society ( Band 33, No. 5 and 6 ) an abstract of a report, 
published in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Sciences, on the subject of a sunken city near Rovigno, 
in I stria. 

Pliny the Elder mentions an Istrian island by the 
name of Cissa, and an extant letter speaks of the people 
of Cissa as an Istrian colony ; and in the ecclesiastical 
records of the province of Aquileia for the years 579 
and 679 occur the names of bishops of Cissa, in 
I stria. 

Nothing more is known of the place, but some 
persons have been disposed to identify it with a spot to 
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the south of the island on which stands the light- 
house of Rovigno. At this spot the fishermen's nets 
are often entangled in masses of masonry and some- 
times bring up fragments from the bottom of the sea ; 
and some years ago a diver declared that he had seen 
walls and streets below the water. In January last 
an examination was made under official authority by 
a diver, sent down at a point marked by the inter- 
section of two lines, one drawn from the tower of the 
Cathedral of Rovigno to the eastern end of the Scoglio 
San Giovanni in Pelago, the other from the Scoglio 
Bagnoli to the tower of Orsera. The depth of water 
was 85 feet. 

" When I reached the bottom " says the diver, in his 
report, " I found myself surrounded by ruined walls, 
and was convinced, when I examined them, that they 
were the work of man, for, as a builder by profession, 
I recognized the layers of mortar. 

"Continuing the exploration, I made out the direction 
of the line of walls, and the disposition of streets, but 
I did not see any doors or window-openings, these 
being hidden by masses of sea-weed and by all kinds of 
incrustations. I traced this regular masonry for a dis- 
tance of 100 feet, but could go no farther, because the 
diving-bag and the cord did not permit. What I saw 
satisfied me that there existed in that place the ruins of a 
once-inhabited town, which through some catastrophe 
had gone down into the sea." 

L'Egvpte et la Geographie. — Under this title the 
Khedivial Geographical Society has just issued a work 
by its Secretary, Dr. Frederic Bonola Bey, on the explora- 
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tions accomplished in Egypt under the auspices of the 
dynasty of Mohammed AH. 

Originally prepared as a report to be laid before the 
International Congress held in Paris, in 1889, the work 
has been retouched, and augmented by a few notes and 
an appendix. As it stands, the record is honorable to 
the rulers of Egypt, and must be taken into account in 
passing judgment upon their history. 

The lines of exploration were practically laid down by 
Mohammed Ali's plans for the extension of his domin- 
ion, and, whether under his authority or that of his suc- 
cessors, the agents were, necessarily, for the most part, 
Europeans or Americans. Dr. Bonola has classified the 
work of each reign, and summed up, in four pages, the 
Egyptian contributions to geographical knowledge. 
These are, in part : 

The astronomical determination of positions in the 
Delta, on the Nile to the Albert Nyanza, in Nubia, Kor- 
dofan, Darfur, on the Red Sea, in Harrar and on the 
Blue Nile ; 

Triangulations in the Delta, the Fayum and Kor- 
dofan ; 

Measurement of a base line in the plain of the Pyra- 
mids ; 

Ascertainment of levels in the Delta and the Fayum, 
and on the Isthmus of Suez ; 

Astronomical and hypsometrical observations ; 

Reconnoissances and explorations in Arabia, in the 
deserts of Egypt and Nubia, in the western oases, to the 
east and to the west of the Nile, and along the river to 
the Victoria Nyanza, in Kordofan and Darfur, in the 
Harrar and on the coasts of Somali-land ; 
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The topographical survey of the Nile from the Med- 
iterranean to the Equator, and the mapping of all Egypt 
Proper and many of the provinces ; 

Geological researches in every part of the country 
from the Blue Nile to Syria ; 

The creation of three cities, — Port-Said, Ismai'lia and 
Khartum, — vast improvements at Alexandria and at 
Suez, the establishment of light-houses on the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Seas, and the building of 
railroads ; 

The establishment of a postal and telegraphic service 
between Egypt and the Sudan. 

Dr. Bonola notes the interesting fact that the last of- 
ficial dispatch received from the post-office at Khartum 
bore the date of November 4, 1884. 

The Egyptian railroads have now, it appears, a total 
length of '1,194 miles. 

Ethiopie Mdridionale. Journal de Mon Voyage aux 
Pays A mhara, Oromo el Sidama, Septembre, 1885, a No- 
vembre, 1888., par Jules Borelli. 

4 , Paris 1890. 

M. Borelli left Egypt on the 16th of September, 1885, 
and landed at Tadjurah, on the Gulf of Aden, January 
1, 1886, having been delayed by the influence of the 
English agent at Zeilah. He reached Farre, the first 
town of Shoa in approaching from the east, in June. He 
stayed ten months in Shoa, tolerated by the king, Men- 
elek, who was not pleased to see him. After a short 
visit to Harrar he returned to Antoto, Menelek's resi- 
dence, and made preparations for his journey to the 
south. Starting in November, 1887, he climbed several 
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lofty mountains — Dendy, Harro, May-Goudo — and 
from Ali-Dhera, where he found on the very summit 
Mussulman graves turned towards Mecca, traced the 
course of the Djimma Ghebie and the Omo rivers to 
their confluence. He found the Abbala lake, first indi- 
cated by M. d'Abbadie, who had never seen it. 

M. Borelli's farthest point to the south was Mt. Bob- 
be, in 6° 30' N. Lat. Here he was stopped by the hos- 
tility of the natives, and returned in the direction of 
Antoto. On the way he endeavored to penetrate into 
the Zingero country, but barely escaped with his life 
from a furious assault upon his party. From Antoto he 
returned to the coast. 

Throughout his journey he registered observations 
with his instruments, took photographs, mapped the re- 
gions traversed, studied the races, and wrote out vocab- 
ularies of languages. 

His collections, mostly ethnographical, have been pre- 
sented to the French Government. 

The divisions and subdivisions of races in Ethiopia 
are, according to M. Borelli, hardly to be classed under 
any general name. There is not, in his opinion, any 
such thing as an Abyssinian, Dankali, Somali, Oromo, 
or Galla, race ; though he is inclined to believe that all 
these have a common origin and that the primitive type 
may still be seen in some of the Oromo tribes. He ob- 
served that, wherever Islamism had penetrated, the type 
had degenerated. In some regions the mixture with 
negro blood was evident, while in others this was almost 
wholly wanting ; and among the Zingero a decidedly 
Asiatic type of face was occasionally seen. The head 
of a young Hadia girl, engraved on page 337, would be 
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taken anywhere for the copy of a portrait from an Egyp- 
tian temple. 

M. Borelli finds not much to praise in the people of 
Ethiopia. 

They are all given, more or less, to lying and glut- 
tony and thievery and exceeding dirt. The king of 
Djimma, being asked how it was that his subjects had 
contracted the habit of lying, answered : " I can't tell 
you why, but so it is. Our fathers always told lies, from 
time immemorial, and we lie, and our descendants, when 
their turn comes, will tell lies." 

M. Borelli was at Antoto, king Menelek's residence,, 
on the occasion of a religious festival that lasted five 
days. The king entered the city at the head of a pro- 
cession. Cannon were fired, and the soldiers discharged 
their loaded muskets. The streets were crowded with 
priests in bright-colored robes, and wearing, some of them, 
gilded or silver head-dresses. They were all tipsy, and 
sang as they reeled along. 

The king gave a dinner to a thousand persons, who 
sat in tents. After this he came out and had a monster 
feast, prepared for four thousand men. Great troughs, 
made of trunks of trees, were filled from time to time 
with drink, and the soldiers quenched their thirst like 
horses. When they were no longer able to stand, they 
were dragged out of the enclosure. To mark the relig- 
ious character of the festival, the priests eat and drank 
more than the others. Six hundred cattle were killed 
for one day's repast. 

The Omo River, which was traced through a great 
part of its course, flows first towards the north, then 
curves and flows south-east and south, then to the west- 
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ward and finally to the south, and enters Lake Sham- 
bara or Samburu, in E. long. 35 35' 22." This lake lies 
beyond M. Borelli's farthest point to the south, but he 
identifies it with the Basso-Narok, discovered by Count 
Teleki and Lieutenant von Hohnel, and by them named 
Lake Rudolf ; and these gentlemen, with whom M. Bo- 
relli compared notes at Cairo, seem to have accepted the 
identification. 

In the Journal the entries are printed as they origin- 
ally stood, each under its date ; an arrangement less sat- 
isfactory to the reader than the division into chapters. 
Even with this drawback, the book has the greatest value 
as a contribution to the knowledge of Abyssinian geo- 
graphy and ethnology. 

Of the typography and the maps and the numerous 
illustrations, it is enough to say that they are in the 
style of Quantin's publications.* 

Casati's Explorations. — Under this heading Capt. 
Antonio Cecchi writes to Prof. G. Dalla Vedova from 
Aden, on the 30th April, a letter, which appears in the Bol- 
lettino of the Italian Geographical Society for May. The 
letter covers, including a table of itineraries and notes, 
only six pages, and sets forth from Casati's own mem- 
oranda some of the work that he accomplished during 
his ten years' stay in Equatorial Africa. It was Casati 
who first informed Emin of the existence of the snowy 
mountains, now familiar to all as the Ruwenzori range. 
In one of his letters, written from Uhaiya, Unyoro, on 
the 1st of April, 1887, Casati describes these mountains, 

* The imprint is : Paris, Ancienne Maison Quantin, Librairies-Imprimeries 
Reunies, May & Motteroz, Directeurs, 1890. 
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under the name of Varimcampanga, as situated to the 
north-east of Lake Ruitan (Albert Edward) and as in- 
habited by people of the Wakonju stock, light-colored, 
and speaking a tongue of their own ; and he makes the 
distance from Uhaiya to Lake Ruitan, twenty days' 
march. The Ruitan-Nzige (the form Muta-Nzige is 
declared to be erroneous) is, according to Casati, incor- 
rectly laid down on the maps. The northern extrem- 
ity extends but a few miles beyond the equator. This 
fact was established by astronomical determination of 
latitudes. It was found, also, that the outlet of the 
lake, the Semliki River, flowed first to the north-west, 
described an ample curve, with its convexity to the 
west, and entered the Albert Nyanza at its southern ex- 
tremity. The bed of the Semliki (it is not stated at 
what point) was 2,182 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

From Muchora, a village in the country of Ukonju, at 
an elevation of 3,700 feet, the loftiest peak of the Ru- 
wenzori, covered with snow, was seen towards the 
north-east, and to the southward lay the great table- 
land, extending as far at the Ruitan-Nzige. From 
Muchora a pass led over the foothills of the Ruwen- 
zori, at a height of 5,174 feet, into the country of 
Usongoro. 

Casati assigns to a place, to which he gives the name 
of Niamogogio, situated in the the territory of Uzinza, 
a position distant only about 1,300 feet from the Victoria 
Nyanza ; and Captain Cecchi observes : " From this it 
clearly appears that the Victoria Lake, as it is marked 
in the recent map of Perthes, is not exact. It should 
undergo a displacement in its southern portion, and pre- 
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cisely in a south-south-west direction, of at least 1 20 
kilometres (74 miles)." 

This corroborates Stanley's rectification of his own 
surveys, and leaves the true extension of the Victoria 
Nyanza a yet unknown quantity. 

As long ago as October, 1881, Casati succeeded in 
finding the grave of Miani, and collected his bones and 
a pipe, which had belonged to him, with the purpose of 
removing them to Italy for burial. These precious 
relics, and all his own notes, were taken from Casati 
when he was held a prisoner by Kabba Rega, the King 
of Unyoro ; but he still possesses, it must be hoped, the 
record of his six years' companionship with Emin, and 
will tell the story to the world. The very qualities of 
modesty and single-heartedness, which have kept him in 
the background, will give authority to his utterance. 

Cartography of Portuguese Africa. — The Portu- 
guese Government continues the systematic survey of 
its African possessions and publishes the results in maps 
and charts, always on an ample scale, and executed in a 
style that does credit to the Commiss&o de Carto- 
graphia. Recent issues are : 
Carta da Ilha de S. Thiago (Cabo Verde). 
Piano Hydrographico da Bahia do Tarrafal (Ilha de S. 

Thiago). 
Piano Hydrographico do Fajao d'Agua, Ilha Brava 

(Cabo Verde). 
Reconhecimento Hydrographico da Foz do Pungue 

(Prov. de Mocambique). 

The Upper Irawadi. — Nature, of July 31, takes 
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from the Allahabad Pioneer the report of an attempt to 
explore the upper course of the Irawadi. 

This river is formed by two streams, the Mali Kha 
from the north and the Meh Kha from the east, which 
come together a little below lat. 26°. The sources of the 
Mali Kha were known already to be to the east of the 
Brahmakund, but the Meh Kha, supposed to be the 
larger and, perhaps, identical with the Lu River of 
Tibet, had never been seen by any European. On the 
27th May, Captain Barwick, Mr. Shaw, and Major Fen- 
ton left Bhamointhe Pathfinder, a paddle-steamer of 35 
tons, for the confluence of the two rivers. Above 
Maingua, up to which point the river is known, the 
Irawadi runs between mountains from 1,200 to 2,000 feet 
high. The rapids in this part of the voyage were 
numerous and very dangerous to the little steamer, but 
after six days the confluence was reached, at about 150 
miles from Bhamo. The river was 500 yards wide, the 
Mali Kha branch trending to the north-eastward, the 
Nmaika (Meh Kha) to the eastward. The Mali Kha 
was ascended for six miles to a series of rapids, which 
were not attempted, there being but little fuel left. The 
position was fixed in lat. 25 56' N., and long. 97 38' E. 

The Nmaika was also ascended, but only for three 
miles, to a rapid, which could not be passed. 

The Red River Route to Yunnan. — According to 
the Returns of Trade, Part II., for 1889, published by 
order of the Inspector-General of Customs, China, 
the French have the advantage in the competition for 
the trade of Yunnan. 

The Report of the Commissioner at Mengtzu, in 
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Yunnan, mentions six trade routes leading into the 
province : five from the east and south, and one from 
Bhamo, in Burma. This last is neglected as a " problem 
of the future " ; the others are described. 

The first route is that from Hankow, a 40 days' over- 
land march, with heavy transit duties on goods. The 
second leaves the Yangtze above Hankow and passes 
by Yung-ning ; a journey of 19 days by water and more 
than 20 by land, 39 in all. 

The third and most important route for merchandise 
is by a land journey of 22 days from the Yangtze, above 
Hsti-chou-fu, and near the north-eastern frontier of 
Yunnan. The net amount of annual dues paid at the 
Barrier on this route, just within the boundary line, is 
reported at 240,000 Taels ($276,000), of which 75,000 
Taels are on opium and nearly the same number on 
salt. 

The fourth route starts from Pakhoi, in the province 
of Kwang-Tung, at the head of the Gulf of Tonquin, 
and passes by Po-se\ The journey by this route is ac- 
complished in 54 days. Po-s6 is a great outlet for Yun- 
nan and Kweichow opium, for the purchase of which 
1,000,000 Taels in silver annually pass through the 
place. The tin of Yunnan is also sent from Po-s£ to 
Pakhoi, and the Commissioner of Customs at this port 
estimates its trade with Yunnan in foreign cotton and 
woollen goods at 1,450,000 Taels, yearly. None the 
less, the opinion of the merchants at Po-se" was that, if 
frontier trade at Mengtzu succeeded, they would suffer ; 
and many houses have already recalled their agents. 
This is the result of less than one year's competition 
with the French route. 
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The fifth route is the one through the French terri- 
tory, via the Red River. The stages are : From Haip- 
hong to Hanoi, by steam, 1 day ; Hanoi to Laokai, by 
junk, 20 days ; Laokai to Manhao, by junk, 7 days ; 
Manhao to Mengtzu, by pack-animals, 3 days ; and 
Mengtzu to Yunnan-fu, by pack-animals, 9 days. Be- 
sides the gain in time, the transit dues by this route are 
very light, and the French authorities aid the develop- 
ment of trade by their liberal measures. As to cost, the 
Commissioner reports that a box of 60 catties in weight 
(80 lbs.), half the load of a mule, can be delivered at 
Mengtzu, from Hong Kong, for 2.30 Taels ; while it 
costs about the same sum for mule hire alone from 
Po-se. 

Mengtzu is not merely a distributing point for boxes 
and bales ; it is an enchanted land, second only to 
Michigan or Utah. Who can read without emotion the 
words of the Commissioner ? 

* " Michigan's proud challenge to the world is, ' If 
you wish to see a beautiful peninsula, look around : ' 
with the change of one word, Mengtzu may with equal 
appropriateness venture such language with regard to 
her location. Built on a cultivated plateau, 20 miles 
long by 1 2 miles wide, level as a threshing floor, though 
4,500 feet above the sea, she commands an unob- 
structed view of the mountains which encircle the 
plain. Though devoid of trees, such an important ele- 
ment in the charm of mountain scenery, the surrounding 
heights make up for their nakedness by the glow of the 
most beautiful shades of red and brown, purple and 

* The State motto is : Si quaeris peninsulam amoenam, circumspice ; a travesty 
of the inscription on Sir Christopher Wren's tablet. 
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gold, made glorious in the clear atmosphere of this high 
altitude by the bright rays of an almost perpetual sun- 
shine. 

" In its location and environment, not forgetting the 
pretty lakes of clear water (although fresh) in the 
neighborhood, Mengtzu, on a smaller scale, may be 
compared with Salt Lake City, and almost compete 
with it in the charm of its picturesque situation." 

Pe-Chili. — M.. Romanet du Caillaud makes a com- 
munication to the Paris Geographical Society (Compte 
Rendu, 1890, No. 12 and 13, p. 357), on the subject of 
the names Pe"- Tchi-Ly and Nan-Tchi-Ly. He says: 
" The imperial province of the Chinese Empire now 
bears the name of Tchi-Ly ; it was formerly called Pe- 
Tchi-Ly, that is, the Northern Tchi-Ly. This supposes 
that there was formerly a Nan- Tchi-Ly, that is, a South- 
ern Tchi-Ly ; and, in fact, under the Ming dynasty 
(1368-1649), when Kiang-Ning-Foo (Nanking) was the 
Southern Court, the province of Kiang-Nan, of which 
Nanking is the chief city, was known as Nan-Tchi-Ly ; 
and Chun-Thien-Fou (Peking) being then the North- 
ern Court, its province was known as Pd-Tchi-Ly. 
Now that Chun-Thien-Fou (Peking) is the only im- 
perial court, its province alone is called Tchi-Ly, and is, 
consequently, no longer to be distinguished by the ad- 
dition of the prefix Pe" (north)." 

If not new, this is, for the most part, a correct state- 
ment of the case ; but the conclusion may be questioned. 
Professor Egli agrees with M. Romanet du Caillaud : 
" Now, under the Manchu dynasty, which has but the 
one Capital, Pe King, there is only one Tschy-Ly, and 
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the Pe- Tschy-Li, corruptly written Petscheli, of our maps 
is antiquated." * 

Some German cartographers have adopted the form 
Tschi-Li for the name of the province, though they still 
write Meerbusen, or Golf von Pe-tschi-li. With sounder 
judgment the editors of Stieler's Hand Atlas retain for 
the province, as well as for the gulf, Professor Egli's 
" antiquated " form. 

The objection to the change is, that it has no signi- 
ficance for any people, except the Chinese ; and Euro- 
pean maps are made, not for the Chinese, but for Euro- 
peans. The principle of the reform, advocated by 
M. Romanet du Caillaud, and Professor Egli, involves 
the abolition of the names, Peking and Nanking, and 
the recasting of the whole map of China, beginning 
with the name of the Empire. 

The Moriori. — In The Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the New Zealand Institute, Vol. XXI I., is a 
paper by Mr. Edward Tregear, on the Moriori, the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the Chatham Islands, which lie about 
400 miles to the eastward of New Zealand. There are 
but twenty-seven of these people now alive, of pure de- 
scent, and five half-breeds ; and the other inhabitants 
of the group of islands are about two hundred and fifty 
Maoris, and as many whites. 

The Moriori are akin to the Maori in appearance, 
and in language, though somewhat shorter and broader 

* Jetzt, unter der Mandschudynastie, welche nur die eine Hauptstadt Pe King 
hat, gibt es nur ein Tschy-Li, und ist das Pe- Tschy-Li, corrumpirt Petscheli, un- 
serer Carten antiquirt. 

(Nomina Geographica, art. Tschy Li.) 
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in person. They are remarkable for the size of their 
hooked noses. 

They do not tattoo, and do not know the art ; they 
appear to have had a regular marriage ceremony ; and 
they dispose of the dead in a peculiar manner. If a 
man celebrated as a fisherman died, the body was lashed 
in a sitting posture to a canoe, and sent out to sea ; 
if the dead man had been a bird-catcher, his body was 
fastened to a tree with the face turned towards the 
place he had most hunted over in life. The women 
ate apart from the men. 

The ancient huts were either A-shaped, or con- 
ical, and formed by bundles of poles tied together 
at the top. Children were baptized, with ceremonies 
accompanied by the planting of a tree, as in New 
Zealand. 

In 1832, two Maori tribes made a raid upon the 
Chatham Islands, and took possession, treating the 
peaceable Moriori, literally, like sheep. 

The Moriori traditions, justly described as extra- 
ordinary and valuable, if authentic, carry back their 
genealogy through 184 generations; or nearly 3,700 
years, at twenty years to a generation. The roll be- 
gins with Rangi and Papa (Heaven and Earth). In 
the 157th generation when Rongopapa was living, can- 
oes arrived in the islands from Hawaiki, or Hawaii. 
The old chief Tapu, now living, affirmed that his people 
were the original children of the soil, and that the can- 
oes mentioned were the first arrivals from Hawaiki. 
Mr. Tregear, however, thinks it evident from their 
vocabulary and songs, and their genealogy, that the 
Moriori came from the same far-off Hawaiki. He gives 
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the old names of the months, all names of persons, and 
unlike the Maori words. One sound in these names, 
written tch, is only met with elsewhere, in Tonga, and 
the other Friendly Islands. 

There are legends of an enormous bird which once 
existed on the largest island. The name given to it, 
Poua, almost identifies it with the mythical gigantic 
man-eating bird Pouakai, of the South Island of New 
Zealand. 

The home of this little people is the island of 
Rekohu. 

Australian Plants, — Baron Ferdinand von Muel- 
ler, Government Botanist for the Colony of Victoria, 
has just brought out, " The second Systematic Census 
of Australian Plants, with Chronologic, Literary and 
Geographic Annotations ; Part I. — Vasculares." 

The plant-world of Australia is Baron von Mueller's 
acknowledged domain. 

He dedicates the book in these words : 

TO 

SIR JOSEPH HOOKER, K.C.S.L, C.B., F.R.S., V.P.L.S. 

AND TO 

M. ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE, F.M.R.S., F.M.L.S., 
Who as Heirs of great Names Worthily Sustain World-wide Ances- 
tral fame, 
And Who as Leaders in Phytography During Half a Century Will be 
Pre-eminent in Biomorphic Science Through All Ages, 

These Pages 
are offered as an appreciative tribute, 
From a Young Colony in Antipodal Remoteness. 
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TITLES OF PAPERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNALS. 

Edinburgh. — The Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

The Emin Pasha Relief Expedition : Address to 
the Society. By Henry M. Stanley, Com- 
manding the Expedition — A Voyage Inland 
from Canton. By Dr. W. G. Dickson — Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society — Russian Laplanders. By V. Dingel- 
stedt — "In Darkest Africa," Reviewed by 
John Geddie, F.R.G.S. 

Gotha. — Petermanns Mitteilungen. 

The Cloudiness of Central Europe (including the 
Carpathian countries) — Survey of Molo Strait 
( W. Coast of Flores, in Malay Archipelago) — 
The Calculation of Mass of Elevations and 
Depressions of the Earth's Surface — General 
A. von Tillo's Hypsometrical Map of European 
Russia — Dr. Suess's View of the Structural 
Features of East Africa — Involuntary Migra- 
tions in the Pacific Ocean — The Nicaragua 
Canal — The Distribution of Salt held in Solu- 
tion in the North Atlantic Ocean — The New 
Boundaries in Africa — Dr. Luddecke's Map 
of Africa (in 6 sheets) — Mangarai Strait (a 
correction of a statement in the article on the 
" Survey of Molo Strait "). 

Lisbon. — Sociedade de Geographia, Boletim. 

Expedition to Portuguese Guinea, to fix the 
Boundary Line between the French and the 
Portuguese Territories. By E. J. da Costa 
Oliveira — Chorography of the Island of S. 
Thiago (Cape Verde) — Historical Notes on 
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the Peninsula of Arrabida (on the Bay of 
Setubal) — On the Conquest of the Mines of 
Monomotapa — The British Ultimatum. Com- 
munications sent and received by the Lisbon 
Geographical Society. 
London. — Royal Geographical Society, Proceedings. 

The Annual Address on the Progress of Geog- 
raphy : 1 889-90. By the Right Hon. Sir Mount- 
stuart E. Grant Duff, G. C. S. I., President — 
Further Explorations in the Solomon Islands. 
By C. M. Woodford — Geographical Edu- 
cation : The Year's Progress at Oxford — Ex- 
plorations in Cilicia Tracheia. By J. Theodore 
Bent — Obituary : Edward Colborne Baber — 
Anniversary Meeting — Geographical Dinner 
to Mr. H. M. Stanley. 
Madrid. — Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid, Bole tin. 

The Material for the Teaching of Geography and 
its Rational Employment — Memorial Dis- 
course on the Conde de Toreno, ex-President 
of the Geographical Society — Memorial Dis- 
course on D. Hilario Nava y Caveda, ex- Vice- 
President of the Geographical Society — Re- 
port on the Progress of Geographical Work. 
By D. Martin Ferreiro, Secretary — Dr. Vicente 
de la Fuente, Member of the Society — Voyage 
of Circumnavigation Accomplished by the 
Ironclad Numancia, in 1865-67 — Authentic 
Notices of the Famous River Maranon. 
. Paris. — SocUte" de Gdographie, Compte Rendu. 

The Dunes of the Sahara (Capt. A. Bernard) — 
Railway across the Sahara — Maps (the work 
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of M. G. Camus) showing the Accumulation 
and the Depth of the Snow in the Valleys of 
the Alai and the Pamir, in March and April, 
1887 — Geographical Congress at Montpellier 
— Dr. Catat's Scientific Mission in Madagas- 
car — M. Dybowski's Report on his Scientific 
Mission to the Southern Portion of Algeria — 
Unification of Time — M. Gamier on the for- 
mation of the Dunes of the Sahara — M. 
Drapeyron's presentation of Works by M. 
Gabriel Marcel — M. Antoine d'Abbadie's Geo- 
graphic de V Ethiopie — Report on Casamanca 
and Fufii (W. Africa) by Capt. Brosselard 
Faidherbe — Reception of M. Fernand Fou- 
reau, explorer of the Central Sahara. 
Bulletin. 

Report on the Work of the Society and on 
the Progress of Geography in 1889, by M. 
Charles Maunoir — Unification of Time. By 
W. de Nordling — The Scientific Cruise of the 
U. S. Schooner Grampus in 1889. By J. 
Thoulet. 
Rome. — Societa Geograjica Italiana, Bollettino. 

Explorations of Gaetano Casati — The Uaupes 
River and the Tribes of the Uaupes — On 
Italian Emigration and Colonization, especi- 
ally in South America — Native Carvings in 
the Region of the Upper Orinoco — Lamberto 
Loria in New Guinea— Report of the Progress 
of the Work of the Columbian Commission — 
A Journey in South Africa — The Density of 
Population in Europe (noting the error in 
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the accepted belief that Belgium is the most 
densely populated country) — Mercator's 
Globes in Italy — The Al Brasile of Lomon- 
aco. 

Vienna. — Kais. Konigl. Geographischen Gesellschaft, 
Mittheilungen der. 
Von Brenner-Felsach's Travels in the Independ- 
ent Battak Country (Sumatra) and in the 
Island of Nias — Oscar Baumann's Map of the 
Middle Congo — The Last Glacial Period of 
the Central Alps to the North of the Brenner 
— Diver's Report on the Sunken City at Ro- 
vigno in Istria — An Excursion in the South- 
eastern Caucasus — The Former and the Pres- 
ent Highest Levels in Venice. 

Washington. — National Geographic Magazine. 

The Rivers of Northern New Jersey, with notes 
on the Classification of Rivers in General : 
William Morris Davis — A Critical Review of 
Bering's First Expedition, 1725-30, together 
with a translation of his original Report upon 
it : Dr. William H. Dall — Supplementary 
Note on the Alleged Observation of a Lunar 
Eclipse by Bering in 1728-29 : Marcus Baker. 



